The Stranded Circus

because it was so cold, which made them appear to be fictitiously
busy, as though sent upon an errand, or late for some appoint-
ment. They had been at Marseille for weeks, or even months,
and, by that time, may have lost all certainty of direction, whether
to go on trying to embark, or to start on foot and leave this
starvation for further want and hunger on the road. Night after
night, these clowns and harlequins walked past the cafes, becom-
ing, in time, for it was known to everyone that they had no work
to do, as anomalous as the sight of a man in immaculate riding
clothes, where there are no horses; or a yachtsman, with his white
cap and telescope, somewhere far from the sea. After a while, no
one felt much pity for them.

They became thinner and thinner; and my friend, who is a
painter, told me how he prayed for the genius of a Watteau, or
better still, a Baudelaire, in order to depict them, more particu-
larly at twilight, in the street, or at the moment when they would
come past the full lights of the cafes. They wore their spangled
tights, or the clown's robe, which is meant to dazzle, which is
full to the knees and sequinned, like the dressing-gowns of fops
who drank chocolate in the Augustan age from cups of porce-
lain. Or they belong, even, to the day of the waspish Valois, the
time of mignons and painted faces, but sunk, now, all sunk into
the gutter, becoming, daily, more threadbare and more hungry.

In those same tights and spangles they will have eaten from
stalls in the slums, and have lain on bare floors in the poorest
lodging houses. What poetry, of starvation, in the cold dawn
light of January, or February, to see their checks and diamonds
staining the grey air! To find harlequin before a square of mirror;
or coming down the creaking stairs into the winter morning!
Where are they now? We could say, almost with certainty, that
it was a Spanish circus, coming from, or going back to, Barce-
lona. In that city there is a street, or long avenue, of booths and
theatres. No one who has seen it can ever forget the spectacle
of such poverty and squalor, tricked out, as were the clowns and
harlequins, in the old poetry of tradition. This is the fallen beauty,
the slum child of the Mediterranean. Its equivalent, in poverty,
is to be seen at Valencia and Malaga, at dreadful Oran, at Genoa
and Naples, at Palermo and in Syracuse.

Here, for we come back to Syracuse, we see it in a different
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